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alterations to the premises. In any case, better working conditions are afforded and, as it is nearly always possible to provide a dairy adjoining the milking shed, labour in carrying milk is saved. In some areas, in order to afford more comfortable working conditions and to avoid freezing of waier pipes, some form of heating may be required.
RECONSTRUCTION
Producers are not always able to erect new buildings in the manner already described, although this is undoubtedly the ideal procedure. Reconstruction work therefore becomes an extremely important consideration.
In different parts of the country many buildings are to be found in use as cowsheds which are in need of reconstruction to a varying degree, and it must be emphasised that many existing buildings ought to be treated as insanitary property, and demolished. When cow-keeping as a means of milk production was in its infancy, these buildings were erected and used for a variety of purposes. As the demand for milk grew and its sale increased, so were these various types of buildings converted into cowhouses, often in an unsatisfactory manner and without due provision for the future. The best methods of conversion were rarely considered, the only point at issue being the speed at which the buildings might be transformed into a profit-yielding asset. The result now is that many farmers have been saddled with a legacy of the past, a legacy which they discovered was a liability and not an asset when the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, came into being. There are far too many cowsheds which still exist in their original unsatisfactory condition, and within the last few years even more have been added to the number. The remunerative price to be obtained for liquid milk since 1939 and restrictions on butter- and cheese-making has caused numbers of cowkeepers, who formerly produced milk for manufacturing purposes only, to sell their milk for direct human consumption. In many cases, if not in the majority of instances, the cowsheds of these producers are entirely unsatisfactory and their methods even more so. More than that, there are few cowsheds in existence which could not be improved in some way or another, while more are in need of complete reconstruction. Care, however, should be taken to prevent any extension in the use of small buildings or additions to buildings which are badly sited. Finally, there are a number of cowsheds which, having been reconstructed years ago, are once again in need of further alterations from the point of view of easy working and sanitary conditions.
One might advance several reasons as to why the necessary reconstruction work has not been carried out, chief among these being financial inability, expectation of notices from the local Sanitary Authority, and changes in the ownership or tenancy of farms. It will be readily recognised that such reasons are entirely inadequate to excuse errors of omission in dealing with such a vital matter as reconstruction. Further, in Section 10 of the Agriculture Act, 1947, powers are given to County Agricultural Executive Committees to deal with owners of farms who refuse to carry out the necessary works required to bring their premises into line with modern requirements so that the occupier may maintain efficient production. In connection with certain types of farms covered by the Hill Farming Act, 1946, grants of 50 per cent, of the cost of the work in approved schemes are